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^ABSTRACT , % 

This paper describes in detail an Approach to measuring availability of 
materials in a small- or medium-sizfcd library. It is designed* to provide a 
librarian without compulsing facilities and elaborate equipment a rela- 
tively inexpensive InsweTto the question: "Wbat'is the likelihood'that a 
particular s book is owned by the library and available for^use tfhen it is* ^ 
needed by a user?" Also suggested is an approach to measuring availability 
by type of material in addition to that of individual items. The main body 
pf the text presents a discussion of the literature on document delivery 
measurement, the considerations upcjri which this^hort interview 'ques- 
tionnaire method is based,.detailed instructions fey: implementation of 'this 
survey, and comparative data .needed to put results of this measure in, 
context. Sample questionnaires and instructions for scoring are included. 
The text is followed by an appendix demonstrating the application of the 
instrument in a medium-sized public library. The principal Objective of 
this handbook is tojuggestan agproachjto lihrar> use measurement that 
seeks low-cost methods to provide useful informatiorrtor developing ^ 
library policies. ** 

INTRODUCTION • '. ■ 

Providing materials to users on demand is generally considered to, be one of 
the principal obligations of libraries. This paper presents an approach to 
the evaluation of a library *s performance in delivering materials tcusers. 
The definitions of document availability employecfln this approach are 
widely used, and* the methodology applied— that o£ in terviewing 'users 
about their actual demands— is not upique. This particular method has 
been developed id me^t some very stringent requirements, however. It is 
' designed primarily with the small- to medium-sized public library in 
, mind, wjiere it is expected that the librarian will not have large amounts of 
money or time to commit to a document delivery study, and will not have 
access to computers to computesand tabulate final results. The approach is 
not one of generatevaluation ofthe library's services, but rather one which 
K aims directly at evaluating satisfaction of users' demands for materials. 

In a decent survey of the literature on evaluation of library use, Robert W\ 
Bams has suggested a number of minimum requirements for adequate 
evaluation. He says that three types of data should be required: (1) demo- 
graphic data on, the composition of the user population; .'(2) preferential; 
data on what the usel's opinions are about the services the l&rary ttffers and 
its success in -denvering those services; and (3) b^haviorSl data on the, 

- ■* ' * - 
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choices users make in approaching and responding to the library. Burns's 
conception ~of a proper study is one which is mu hi faceted, dealing wi(h 
. man* aspects of the library's services, continuous rathehthan aone-tfrrre 
affair; and community wide, i.e^^it shouldevaluate users^nd nonusers of 
the library. In addition, Burns argues that the survey should cover a wide 
variety of responses to the user, md should not be limited to one type' of 
research tool; it should include Qral interviews and phone interviews, as 
well as questionnaires. 2 The list gums presentsof requirements for amia- 
bility study is certainly admirable, but it implies by its verv length a costly 
< and complicated study. Itals© implies a study aimed primarily at research 
interests in tfic field of document delivery rather than at the interests of 
library mariagtrs. ^ J 

V 

The manual presented here is almost exactly the opposite of what Burns 
suggests considers only the single aspect of document delivery. It uses 
* only one method 6T survey —an interview -questionnaire. Itallowsfor only 
binarytyf sgpo) responses to the questions it asks. These restrictions artalL 
deliberate. By limiting the questions to the single aspect of document 
delivery, the ,timc needed to complete the survey is vervj&hort. This, com- 
bined with" a brief interview, allows the response ratf^to be very high, so 
that interviews arc no* wasted by users' failure to report the availability of 
materiataihey r *eek. The yes-no format is adopted because delivery of books 
and .other library materials^ essentially* a binary process— cither the 
material is found by the user or if is riot. This approach may not serve the 
interest of comprehensive library research,, but ft docs provide direct 
information on the functioning of the single aspect of the library' it 
proposes to measure. Whijc the^ibrarian might be interested in the age, sex 
and income distribution ofthe patron population, unless this information 
can be tpnslatcd into reliable probabilities of materials requests, it is hot 
very/useful in evaluating document delivery services. At some future time, 
such a predictive model rr^ay be developed by tfa£>©niprehensive research 
Bimis suggests. The aim of the test presented here is rporc modest. It is 
dcsi^ucd^to provide a simple and effective measure of the ability of the 
library to provide* materials demanded, and to indicate whether 'further 
investigation or remedy is needed. The librarian faced with jhc question 
"How come the book I want is not on , the she!/?" may ultimately be 
interested in predicting demand for materials, but in themeantimetic., she 
may be satisfied with identifying whether the problem is one of two few 
titles owned by the library or of too few-dbpies oKitles already owned! 

It should tie remembered that immediate delivery of neater ials is the ideal to 
/ which,mo£t librarians, aspire, but that this ideal is certainly unattainable, 
and approaching it is not cheap. 3 It is the nature of users that demands will 



/ . • ■ • 
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not be uniformly distributed pver subjects, but will cluster o^n popular 
items or subjects. Even bookstores cannot dhv ay s prov ide immediate access^; 
when items are for sale, anti his probably unrealistic to expect.libfaries to 
do as well for free. On the Other hand, availability can be altered/so the 
purpose of this handbook is to suggest a converrient' way to measuue the 
dimensions of the problem. . . ' • 
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, Test Objectives , /j 

The objective of tfrjfs simple survey is to estimate the availability of mate- 
rials in the library, Tftis will be expressed as an availability rate, which is 
the probability that a, user seeking an item or group of items in the library 
will find it when he/shewantsit.Toprovideabroadandaccurateestimate 
^pi this rate, users' dpmands are divided into "item" requests and "class" 
requests. Item requests are demands by users for individual known books, 
records, periodicals, or other specific pieces of material the library might 
hold, whichrthe user knows about before ^ojmifjg to the library. "Class" 
requests arc demands for one or more items/belonging to any stoup of 
similar materials^ This may include, for example, books or materials on a 
common subject, materials of a .specific genre, materials by the sarhe 
author, or sorhc fcther group of materials definable to the user. The impor* 
tant distinction/is that item requests are for one known hem, while class 
requests are forjohe or more of several similar items. 
I 

Availability h«4been broken downin the library literature into two parts. 
The question b'f whether the library owns the material requested can be 
reformulated |d s^te-ihe probability that the library holds the material. 
This is % cal leather e the holdings rale. A separate question is whether the 
material own^ by the library ison theshelfavailablcforuseatthe time the 
*us<jr rcquestsAhe material. This may be reformulated as the probability 
that material owned by the'library ison the shelf at any given time. This is 
called here tUe shelf rate. The availability rate is the product of these two 
probabilities, and is the probability that an item or group of itemsis Owned 
, 1>y'the library and on the shelf when requested by a user. 4 

Although many surveys of materials availabilityjhave been done, they have 
v rejrnainea* lafgelyt in the realm of the academic stddy of librarianship rather 
.< than in the domain of library management. Mfcst often, questions about 
materials availabilri* have been incorporated into larger studies of library 
performance and haveHhus been limited to institutions with access to the 



researchers and research funds jthat large-scale surveys require. Where 
studies have been developed on a more modest scale, they have generally 
been studies of tlje shelf availability of individual items in the hbrary . 5 The 
applicability of previous surveys to small- or medium«sized public librar- 
ies has been limited by both the cost and the design of the instruments. 
Most library administrators simply do not have large research grants to 
conduct studies of materials use, and would rather spend funds on pur- 
chases. or personnel. The survey presented here was developed to provide — 
an inexpensive and straightforward tool for a librarian to use to determine" 
the magnitude of a materials availability problem (if one exists), to identify 
whether the problem stems from inadequate holdings of the library or 
insufficient numbers of copies of materials already owned, to re late availa- 
bility problems to actual patterns of use of the library, and to provide/arr 
indication of,w hat remedy or further study mayl>e necessary to improve tfte 
availability of materials. « 

The survey outliqed here will'provide tne following statistics: 

1. Item holdings rate— the probability (expressed in the form 0.00) lY 
item demanded by. a user will be owned by the library. 

2. Item shelf rate— the probability that an item owned by the library is < 
. the shelf when it is requested. 

3. Item availability rate—\&Q itejm holdings rate multiplied by the 
shelf rate, theprobability^hat an item is owned and on the shelf when 
requested. 

4. Class holdings rate— the' probability th§t the library owns materials in 
classes derpanded by patrons. ^ 

5. Class shelf rate— the probability that a class of- items owned by the 
library is on the shelf when requested. ; 

6. Class availability rate— the class holdings rate multiplied by the class— ' 
shelf rate, the probability that a cllass of iterm is owned and on the shelf 
when requested. The concept of class availability is partly subjective. ^ 
The implication is that "enougl^'.of the material of a class is owned-orf 
on the shelf or both to satisfy thf/iser'sdemand. Users will have varying 
notiorfs of how much is "enough. " This is intentionally vague because 
what is important is whether the patron i$ satisfied, howevei vague thfi_ 
request, not whether there are one, two, three, or whatever number of . 
items of the class on hand. ' 

Of course, it is impossible\o describe availability of materials unless users' 
demands are first accurately descriEed. This survey first asks the user to 
describe his. her approach to library materials (by item, by subject, by type 
of material, or by format), andthen to report the success or failure of 4he 




search. Because of this, the survey also provides a* breakdown of user 
demands by type of material and type of request. This information may be 
useful to therlibrarian apart frorfi its impact on materia-ls availability. 
Finally, the survey gjjes information on materials availability within 
classes of works, held by the library and will laid in the identification of 
problem areas. ] 



Testing Methods ^ 

♦ Two*gcneral methods of estimating^ availability taavc been used. The first 
method, w hich is fiot used here, is to draw a sample list of items from a 
standard list of materials or fronra source of citations on a subject and 
compare this sarnple vvith (he holdings and shelf in^ent^ry of the library 
being studied. 6 .To do*this, the librarian or researcher must choose some 
standard from which to select a sample for comparison. For a specialized 
library the choice of a standard may be unambiguous, as in Orr's study of 
medical libraries, a citation pool was chosen from walks cited by biomedi- 
cal researchers. For a general library thechoiceof a standard is not obvious, 
for the researcher must estilTjate the tastes of the population the library 
serves, and tr> to find some standard to match. Or, as in the case of the 
DeProspo study, a sample may be drawn fuom a source listing a ver^ wide 
range of materials* in which cas^ the likelihood that a small institution 
will hold a substantial fraction of the sample of citations is very smail, 7 
Even if the researcher makes no conscious estimate of tW tastts of the 
community, the assumption must be made that the interests of the users of 
the library being studied have the same distribution as the\standard from 
which the sample is draw n, i£ the survey is to be Used as a measure of hJfr' 
well the library serves its, patrons. 

The second method, and t-hc one-that will be employed in this\survey , rs to 
ask users what they wanf and whcthcr%they find it in the library. 8 Some, 
librarians might suppose that this would be a direct method. to discover „ 

, patron.de mands^ but in fact it is another form of sampling. If patrons who 
enter the library arc asked about what they want, chey giiigHt tell the 

^researcher only wr\at they want at the time they enter. Tfcc researcher must 
trim make the assumption. that their demands arc representative of the 
entire user population/ Furthermore, the demands actually made ^y use.s 
who enter the library are only a small part of the demands thcy ( might 
make. Finally, there are people in anv community who presently a^rc not 
library users but w ho might become usejs if the library were .better suited to 

Jheir needs. These people are notincludedatall.Therefore,askinga4ftuai' 

_ mer> bt theJihrary, vvjhat theirjde.mandifc>r jnaterialsiirjds^ijiiact^drawing^- 
a sample from a pool of pYcsent and possible demands of present and 
•possible users. 9 v 4 ' ' 
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It can also be argued that actual user demands on the. library" may reflect 
'materials and services users expect the library to supply, jvhith in turn may 
reflect what the library has provided in the past. Onr argues, that user 
surveys measure only "manifest demand*' and do not measure information 
qeeds that are not brought ta the library. Even circulation figures may 
represent unfilled demands in the sen$e that ujers may be willing to settle 
„for what the library has, even though what is desired' is not hfrld or not 
available. 10 ^ ^ , * 

Despite the limitations outlined, a survey ^of user demands is employed in 
the test described here. The problem of Selecting a standard for an individ- 
ual public library from which to di;aw a sample of citations has not been 
satisfactorily solved, because such a standard must«represent the demands 
of the individual community the library serves. A sample of actual 
demands represents at least some part of the community, and .can.be 
verified by taking larger or successive su*<eys^ survey will also grve direct 
information about the form'or level of generality in which demands arc 
made, which will inform e^eri thejnost astute librarian about the tastes of, 
the library 's .users* and <hc nature of their demands. Circulation figures 
provide direct informati6n to the librqjian on what users are able to find in 
the library. A' survey of what patrons want and are not able to find will 
provide information so the librarian may better serve users. 



Test Design > . m . \ ■ . n 

The, objective in developing the survey technique prcsertted here was, to 
provide managerialjy usc£ul information^on the distribution of u§cr 
demands antl the a*«y Utility of materials. The goal should be to obtain the m 
largest number of usable responses with the least amount of staff time. For,, 
this reason/the rtumber of questions on the survey form has been limited so 
-the questionnaire does not occupy more than one sheet. Questions are 
simply worthed and use as little library terminology as possible. A lajge 
amount of whijte space ha& been left* on the questionnaire to make it 
appealing to the eye and easy to read. In general, the length and number of 
questions were designed to minimize respondents*' 4imc and increase^ the 
likelihood that the form£ woulc^be returned. 11 To, enhance the return rate 
further, the questionnaire was (Resigned to be administered in an initial 

view enables the researcherto explain the" 
User, < and record* t tie exacLnature'of the 
user's request before the user jijpjsrpaches the library's collection. Thc^uscr 
then need only repoj* the results of the search upon leaving the library,. 12 
The mum Fate of questionnaii£5Lir> the.pretest of this method (see Appen- 
» dix A) tvas over 95%. The approach of this method is to minimize costs by - 
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enhancing user cooperation and at the same time reducing the direct costs 
of administering the test. The survey was designed to meet the following 
criteria: 

4. Gost. The survey should require a minimum of materials to administer 
the test. It should require a minimum of staff time and should be simple 
enough to De administered by. a library clerk or trained >olunteer. It 
should demand ajminimum of time of the researcher to code, score and 
compile test results. It should require no elaboratetraining program to 
teach the Researcher and assistants the methods used to administer the 
test. 

2. Equipment, The test should require no sophisticated computational and 
scoring equipment. It should be producible with' standard office sup- 
plies oK with equipment readily available at reasonable cost. Libraries 
with access to computers and programmers to score and compile test 
results should obviously design different instruments to take advantage 
of [the economies such equipment offers. 

3. Patron time. The test should minimize patron time to complete the 
questionnaire. This is a serious matter sirfce much^urvey research treats 
time of the subjects as free. An effort to make the test instrument as* 
Simple and easy to complete wiH reduce the resistance of patrons to 
participate and enhance the return rate of questionnaires. 

^hese considerations* require that the test be simple, cheap and to the 
point. The researcher T may be tempted to ask a larger number of questions 
or to provide a wide latitude for possible responses, but should be awate 
thatthe price of increased length is a lower response rate and less coopera- 
tion . This surv ey asks the questions necessary to get esti mates of ownership 
and availability, and leaves room for a few additional items the researcher 
or library may wish to include. If some weaknesses are detected in a portion 
of the collection, additional information about that specific problem may 
be desired later, if so, appropriate instruments and measures' may then bev 
designed to diagnose the problem specifically. This survey should be 
thought of as a preliminary indicator of the ability of the library to supply , 
materials demanded by users. 13 If the scores are satisfactory to the library , 
administration, then a minimum of time and energy will have been 
expended to discover this. If, on the other hand, scores are lower than 
desired, further testing may be undertaken, if needed, and remedies for the 
problem designed. (Some suggestions of possible lines of more detailed 
* inquiry are offered in the section discussing, limitations.) 

. - JL - - - -- -- - 

This survey requires the following commitments of staff and materials. 

1. It is designed to be adminfstered to users as they enter the library. A 
staff person would be placed at e^ch entrance of the library for the time 
• * * , • • .9 
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the test is being administered. By using ato initial Brief interview, the' 
administrator of the t 4 est can verbally direct the user through the first 
questions, especially the distinction between item and class requests, so^ 
the written questions can rje brjef and to % the point. The person jvho 
administers the test should be conversant with the questions asked and 
their "meaning, and able to encourage users to complete the form cor- 
rectly and completely The person should also be familiar with the test 
objectives so that he, she may answer questions users may have about 
the purpose of the f survey. < • . 

2. The.tcfrt is designed to be coded and scored by a researcher or the clerk 
who administers the testinafew minutes. Responses arc coded onto the 
forms themselves, counted, and correct values entered on the scoring 
worksheet. The fin^l tabulation of results should take no more than an 
evening or two of the researcher's time. * 

3. The test requires printing or duplicating equipment capable of. 
printing on two sides of a^hee^ This is not bey ond most print or copy, 
shops. 

4. <3fPthree-huly punch with movable punches is needed to punch holes for 
the key sort scoring method used. 

5. A small electronic calculator is desirable. Most libraries have some kind 
of calculator. 

6. A method of selecting testing timers at random is neede^A method 
using a random number table (J^ailttble in most statistics books) and a 
simpler method using a die and a coin are suggested below. 

r- 

The Test 

The sample questionnaire included her£ consists of six questions to be 
answered by each user in the' sample of users. The questions are simply 
• worded and treat the availability problem in its barest essentials. Item 
requests are hand led on; the front of the sheet. The user is asked/o report the 

/lame of the item as well as possible upon entry into the library , andVeport 
upon leaving the library whether the library owns the book (or other item) 
and whether it was'availablc for use. Class 6r typc.-of-matcriai requests arc 
entered on the back side of the sheet. The form suggested here allows* 
certain types of requests to be checked o£C, but users with "requests for 
subjects or*authors are asked tp write in the type of request as specifically as 
possible. The user is then asked to report ownarshfp and availability of the> 
class of materials and return the questionnaire upon leaving the library. 
The definition of ownership and^avaijability must be vaguer for requests 
for types of materials than for items, because the question becomes whether 

. the library has enough materials of the type demanded no satisfy the 
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demand. Only the users can jucjge this, and they should be encouraged to 
report failure if not enough material is found. • , 

; It is*important to separate those seeking i"knqiwrt individual itemirom 
. those seeking an item frorn^ group of items, because the chances of finding 
a specific item wilj be lower than the chances of finding at least one <rf a- 
number of similar items. For*ex<tmple,' if the ftfeni availability ratf i&*0.?6, 
then'the chance of finding an Individual item is 70%. If a patron fs looking 
for, e.g., at least one of five similar- items, the same <ifem*availability rate 
produces an availability rate for at least one of five ireins of 0.998. This is 
Improbability that all five are missing) = l-(0.30) 5 = 0.998. In other worcls, 
the chapce of finding at least one of five items if the availability rate for 
each item is 0.70 is nearly certain. 14 For this reason, class requests must be 
kept .separate to avoid overestimating'the^ctual availability 'rate. 

"The distinction between item and class requests will also telkhe librarian 
how the library's resources are usually used, i.e., whether patrons are more 
likely to be looking for a specific item or on£ erf some group of itenps: A 
librarian may care to know, for example, whether service can be improved 
through acquisition of duplicate copies of titl& in demand or by adding^ 
^clditional tule§ in areas of high demand.. It has been4ourid in academic 
libraries that more requests are ior items than for subjects and that the^ 
proportion of users seeking individual titles inpreases with the academic 
/ status of the user. Tagliocozzo and Kochen reported in a catalog use study 
.at Michigan that^l.7% of searched in the general library avere for kqown. 
items, 68% in thotmdergradufite library , and 49.5% in thp Ann Arbor PjiMic 
Library.* 5 -A 1964 Pirmingham'University Library study reported that 65%' 
of graduate user searches were for known publications, versus- 32% for 
undergraduate users. 16 Lij^etZfestimated that 56% of the demand 6y ifcersof 
the Yale University library, was £6r known items versus 33% for subj^ts. 17, 
1* he usage of public libraries is not $o clear, however. While a survey of the 
research libraries of the New York Public -Library showed the breakdown ; 
betw # eeasiterp and subject requests td W roughly the same as at Yale,when 
Waller, les^schdjarly colleGfionsaresu&eyed, the proportion rrtSy change 
• radically. 18 A survey of pubTicJibrarjes in Suntanit County, Ohio, found 
that only 29% of users came to the library for specific titles wWile $9% came 
for browsing purposes. 19 In Grand Rapids, Midjigan, an even smalfer . 
.number ^item requests— 20%— wasf reported. 20 The proportion of it§m 
andcfa&s requests will teUrthe librarian what kinds dfsfej^may t# helpful 
.to increase availability* , * . x «| 

Knowledge of th^ proportion of item ^nd classf equests may also influence^ 
the choice of appropriate.insirum^nts for measurement of availability rates 



"themselves. It can be argued that measurements designed to estimate 
availability, of individual items;' will underestimate the ti;ue availability of 
the library's caUectiqn if users are not usually looking for known items in 
•(he library but rather are looking for materials by subject or type. 

■ y < . " \ • 

The second question on eadi side of the questionnaire asks if the library 

gwns theltemur material the patron vvanfcOThis may be more complicated 

than it seems, since an accurate Yesponse requires some Knowledge on the % 

part of^tht patron of how mdetermine what ihk library hoists. Many users 

may be unfamiliar w ith catalog organisation and use, or m^v not be aware* 

that periodicals'ahd serials ma} be listed elsew,tore in the libfyry . For tljis 

. reason, some examples of how informatior^about ownership, might be 

discovered are worded into the question. -{The explanation uses the term 

magazine in favor of the mote accurate peripdital 6r serial, becAjuse the . 

lattc^ two nitty not be familiar to the user.) Additional difficultie^onay be 

answered jtfi the interview. / . v^. 

In all questions, a prrson who has found what he sh^wantcd need <#)ly 
mark '•yes/' On ; the dther hand, persons who find the lihjary * s resources* 
lacking are offered an additional serv ice if they desire it* THe library offe^ 
to acquire*or borrow* the material requested. Most public libraries havcu, 
procedures allowing users to request purchase or. inter library Jkton. of V* 
materjals not pw ned by .the library . The form suggested here offers user^ 
tfiis service explicitly to those who did not find materials. In the library in \ 
which the pilot survey of this'method was conducted (see Appendix A), /he ^ 
. library »pcv! icy is<o offer purchase consideration forms or iftterlibrary loan 
request forms tS all user^w ho cannot find items sought. To find out if* the 
user wasoffe/ed ibis option, all that was needed was to ask the User if 
?he she aske# a staff' member far assistance. Asking if*assistance / was 
requested a$|o reduces the ( numberof failures that need tS be searched by 
the researcher (rf such searching is desired at all), because library staff 
policy «is search "for the item fyifh the user, $o it can^ reasonably be *. 
assumed rftat neither the librarian nor the user could finU the material. 

The. third question'on each side asks rf the item or material Was on the shelf 
when the patron looked for it. This follows a logical sequence, since, it is - * 
/impossible Tor a user to find something the library docs' not own. (Tor thH 
purposes of this test, materials technically not owned by the library, such as 
materials the libpry has borrowed from a regional library center or some 
other network, should be considered "owned" if they; ai£ held by jjbe library 
/ , #nd available for use,) Thys, it isimpossible to Answer ''no^jtoqueltiofcs 2 
1 4 or 5 and "yes" to questions 3 or 6, respectively. However logical this order . * 
♦ v of questioning may be, it may be thtf reverse Order in which many users 1 
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ascertain ^whether the library owns material. Particularly for fiction, a user 
. may proceed first to the shelf for material and may only later, or never, look 
in the catalog to find out if the item or material is actually owned. This is 
only logical from the user's poini.of v iew, since if material is not available 
for use it really does fun matter whether it is owned or not. 21 

The user should supply only the information he she knows* so it may be 
that an answer will appear to questions^ or 6 without a corresponding 
response to the previous question. The researcher should anticipate this 
possibility and instruct the test administrator. 

The estimates to be derived from the test are as follows: 

1. Item holdings rate. This is tfre number of "yes" responses to question 2 
divided by the number of "yes" responses to question 1. 

2. Item shelf rate. This is the number of "yes" responses to question 3' 
divided by thfe nuiriber of "yes" responses to question 2. 

3. Item availability rate. This is the number "yes" responses to question 3 
divided by'ttfc number of "yes" responses to question 1. 

- (Note that IAR =■ IHR X I$R.) . # , 

- 4. Clats holdings rate. This islhe number aL"yes" responses to question 5 

divided by the number of "yes" responses to question 4. 
^ .S.^Class shelf rate. This is.the number of "yes" responses to^uestion 6 di- 
» v ^ vided by the number of "yes" responses to question 5. 

6. Class-availability rate. This is tfce number of "yes" responses toquesjipn 
6 divided by the number of "yes" responses to question 4v ? 
(Note also that CAR = CHR X CSR.) - ' 

The questionnaire readily generates the foljowing additional information 
which should be of interest to the librarian:** 

1. Percentage of patrons who look for known items. This is the number of 
''yes" responses to question 1 divided by the total number of question- 
naires. • . 

2'. Percentage.of patrons looking fpr subject areas or other classes of items. 
Thisis-the number of "yes" responses to question 4 divided by the total 
number of questionnaires. . „ • . 

3. The remaining percentage corresponds to patrdris m the library for 
some .other reason. % , 

% 4.. The distribution of requests by subject or typp for item or class requests, 
based on responses to questions 1 and 4. ♦ 



Test Administration » 

• * * 

The librarian or researcher should Select a convenient and reasonable 
method of administering the questionnaire; there are many possible 
methods. Ah effort should be made to get^he lar^st numb& of responses 
possible with\h<^ftwest stajfhours.Howevfc^, a-nrcthod should be devised 
.so that groups of people arencit inadvertently excluded. A librarian might 
be tempted to test at peak usage times of daf, or certain weeks of the year 
when usage isknoyvn to beJtigh. This might satisfy the goal of a maximum 
number of responses, bujL might not represent users as a whole. Certain 
times of the day mighty have men, or women, or certain occupational 
groups represented in smalle^roportions than among usert as a whole. 

Some method of selecting times of administration should be used that does 
not intentionally or inadvertently -give an unrepresentative sample.* Yhp 
goal should be' that any user has the same chance of being interviewed as 
any other user. For example, the librarian should select spme weeks at 
random from the year, then dtfeide to interview, say, every third or fourtH 
patron during those weeks. Or, the librarian could select at random several 
days per month anjl survey all or part of the patrons on those days, A 
disadvantage of such a procedure is. that one staff person per entrance 
would be occupied for entire day s or weeks and kept from his, he* tegular 
duties. The load on the staff would be especially heav^ if all users were to be' 
interviewed in any given period of time. 
\ 

Drott suggests the following procedure for selecting intg;vicw\ng times. 23 
Fir^t decide how long the sjjrvey should take and count the number p*f day s, 
hours and minutes in the period, Jf the library is open Monday— Friday 9-9 
and Saturday 9-6, and the survey is tojlast tw o weeks , then the problem is to 
converu random numbers to^l2 days, 12 hoiji*s, aod 60 minutes. Drott 
suggeststh^ following rule for converting the first two random digits in the 
table to dkys: ' - 

If random digits ilre: - * Convert fhem to: 

00 to 07 / * 1 
08to*5 A * - . , 2, 

88 to 95 ' - • , * 12 • 

p6to99 ' " . Skip/ 

The sanje rule may then be used t6 conyert to time of day by letting 9* 10 
A,M, — 1 , 10*1 1 A.M.== 2, etc. Within each hour, the exact time for interview- 
ing could then be determined by letting ori-the-hour = 1, five-minutes- 
after = 2, etc. Thus the sample times selected could .be: / 
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Ratido/n Number * Day * 



0301 


1594 


1 


8460 


8881 ' 


. u 


9632 


0065' 


Skip 


6694 


4640 


9 



Hour Minute 

v9 a,m; 10 

4 p.m. 60 (5 p.m.) 

8 p.m.' ' 30 



If the jUy and hour selected in this way does not apply to a particular cUup&f 
the* week, e.g., 8 p.m. Saturday, then skip to the next time: pfott suggests 
interviewing the first person who enters the library after the'specified time. 
This will yield a sample derived in such a way that a user entering the 
library at any time during the survey period would have the s^rne chance of 
being interviewed as users entering at any other time. 

If the library has use.patterns that vary widely from hour to hour, the 
researcher may wish to compensate for this by interviewing more than one 
user at each sampling point. The procedure suggested by Drott will yield 
' one interview per sampling time, so the number of Sample points must 
equal the desired sample size. If more than one user is interviewed at each 
sample time, then the number of users Xyiil depend on the number of 
sample times and the volume of user traffic k each of those times. The 
researcher could select day and hour in the manner described above, but 
choose to interview*, say, every third or fourth user for a 15- or 30-minute 

♦ interval within that hour^V this case, random numbers have to be con- 
verted to numbers from one to four for 15-minute intervals, or to one and 

_jwofoyia^our intervals. Thus, 8o-24 would become on the hour; 25-49, 
1 Vminn res ^tTeTTrleThTrorT^^ after the hour/ or, for hal f* 

hour intervals, 00-49 becomes on the hour, and 50-99 qn the halt hour. If 
this procedure is used, some study of the hourly traffic in the library will Be 
nece^gfry to determine the interval $t which to interview users within the 
selecflft time. The interview, process can take up to five minutes, so the 
interval should not be so frequent that every fourth of fifth user could not 
be interviewed. Tht number of- users interviewed in each interval will 
depend on the number of users who enter at that time, not a fixed number 
per interval, so some light-traffic tifries may yield only one interview in a 
half-hour period, while heavy -traffic times might result in six interviews. 

For some reason the librarian may believe that it fs important id sample 

* some users from every day of the week. If the daily user count in the library 
is roughly, the same, the departure from the. previous rpethod will be small, 
and a si mplif ied procedure may rfe used, Hours and minutes can be selected 
using random numbers'in the same way. as above, with the number of 
intervals proportional to the number of hours tjie library is open each day. 
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Art alternate method that may be easier is to divide the number of hours the 
library is open into six equal^afts^hen rolla die to select the time interval, 
e.g., 9-1 1a.m. = 1, and so on. Within each. interval! the exact time could 
tlicn be chosen by successively tossing a corn until the range of options is 
narrowed to the desired interval, by Jetting ,Jxeads be the first half of the 
interval and tails the second. Thus, a roll of 1 means 9- 1 1 a.m., heads means 
9-10, and then tails, 9:30- 10. As above, if intervals of time are to be used for 
interviewing, the researcher should choose hbw many patrons to interview 
by selecting some number such that it w ill £e possible to handle*the patron 
traffic at peak usage times. * „ s 

^Once the period of theadjnirfistfation of the test is selected, the researcher 
should then decide w hich of the first n users(the number selected'toskip) to 
interview. A random niimber table or a die can b^ used to tell how many 
users to skip before the first one is interviewed. Then each "nth** user after 
that should # be interviewefl. (A procedure similar to this is described "in 
detail in the appendix.) ° • > 

The procedure should be, then, to sejlect the nurnber of weeks or days in 
which to administer the sample, and, given the estipiatcd number of 
patrons |xpected to enter the library, choose ajtuj»b£r to be interviewed 
and devise a random method to achieve that number. The questionnaire 
should then b^administered for the eripre period selected by the researcher. 
How long should the period be? Two to four weeks js often used, perhaps 
more than once p^r yekr to account for seasonal variations in demand for 
materials. What number of interviews is sufficient? There is no rigid rule,, 
but a higher degree of confidence and of accuracy in estimates of availabil- 
ity will be associated with larger sample sizes. If the librarian is satisfied 
with the knowledge, that, nine outpf ten times, this kind of survey will give 
an estimate of availability within five percentage points of the original 
estimate^ then a^sample^e o£27 t l users would be large enough. 2 ? How 
mSffpiWfyonses to solicit is as much a fiscal consideration as anything. If 
20 responses could be collected each hour, 200 woukTtdke 10 hours, 500 
would take 25 hours, and so on.'At $3.75 per hour for a clerk to administer 
the test and 20 responses per hour, responses would cost about $d.20 each in 
clerical rijne alone. The researcher needs to decide how much additional 
confidence is worth. The advantages of choosing^e.g., 400 sample times" 
and interviewing one user each time, would be that a minimum amount of 
time would be wasted by the clerk waiting for patrons, to enter the libfary, 
and interviewing users would not completely disrupt the interviewer's 
. other tasks. At 3 minutes per interview, 400 responses would take 20 hours 
"and cost$75. (As sqrvey research goes, this is a small sum, but the librarian 
should be aware that^additional responses ate not free.) In any case, the 
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researcher should'decide in ^vance how many responses are to be col- 
lected arid calculate a samplingjntefval to yield the desired number. If the 
librarian* 'wants a good estimaTe of availability of a particular type of 
material (say, the availability of adult fiction), then the researcher should „ 
be aware that the confidence interval associated with the availability 
estimate of that type of material is related to the number of responses users 
supply related to that .type, not to the total number of responses. In the 
example, if 36% ofusersWexpected to be fiction readers, to achieve a ±5% 
estimate (for9outof lOsucffsnfveys) for the availability of fiction, then 271 
fiction users' responses are needed, or a total of 904 responses. The 
researcher may decide to get a reasonably good estimate of overall availa- 
bility and accept a lower degree of confidence for estimates of availability 
of particular kindsof material. Additional studies targetedatcep^ainJcinds 
of users may then be designed if necessary. ^4-^ 

'Coding and Scoring » 

The methyl suggested for coding the responses is a sim'ple keysort method. 
Holes arc puhched in the questionnaires^corresponding to' the number of 
questions asked, and then are torn open at the hole nearest each "yes'* 
response so that "yes" responses to that question will drop from the stack 
of sheets when a nail or icepick is inserted in the proper hole. To code the 
^heet,jteaz open- the-hole selected K> represent ttie "yes" response. Tocount 
the numbet of responses, insert aVjiail or icepick into th6 hole-, and allow 
the "yes" responses to drop. Count the "yes" responses and enter, the 
number on the scoring sheet. (A sample questionnaire, and another one 
marked with suggested cpding scheme, along with a scoring sheet .are 
Included in this packet"! A more complicated approach is described in the 
appendix.) One corner of each questionnaire has Jjeen removedsojhat the 
bundle may be shaken freely and sheets allowed to drop by themselves. 
They are reordered for the next sort merely by Jining up.the corners of the 
sheets. Note also that if the third question on each side (the shelf quesfi^n) 
is marked "ye*J/ then the second question should also be coded "yes," (tfeiT 
if the user did- not respond. (As explained earlier, this is because^ is 
impossible to find material on the shelf tjjat is not ovvned by the U tfrary.) 

Once the mechanism of sorting the questionnaires is mastered 1 , it should be 
a straightforward procedure to complete the scoring worksheet included 
here. This sheet is meant to represent one 'sampling interval. Separate 
sheets may be kept for each interva] and may be cumulated at the end of the 
lest. The researcher may wish to test for variations in availability fromddy 
to day or from time-of-day differences, and these scoring sheets will be 
needed. If this analysis is not desired, theft the entire stack of returned and 
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coded questionnaires may be sorted and scored at once, which should save 
time- T^e researcher may want to punch holes and clip corners in the forms 
aher they are reiurned. The punching may take longer if done in this way, 
but the user will be presented with a .more conventional-looking form to 
complete and will not be confused by an array of punches in the sheet. 

Test Limitations \ 

This is a test of limited scope meant to provide data on item and 4 class 
, availability of materials. It sacrifices completeness in order to be as cheap 
as possible to administer and store and to b^as easy as possible for a user to 
fill out. It cannot co\er all the possibilities that might arise, and will not 
answer every question the researcher may wish to ask. 

There will be problems of administration of the questionnaire. Many users 
come in with a list of items or a list of subject areas that they wish to search 
for. How dor they fill out the questionnaire that forces a choice between 
single-item searches and classof-item searches? Though there is nocorrect 
solution, the user could be asked to choose the item or class the researcher 
should consider. 

? 

' There may also be a problem with the definition of "class." Materials 
could be classed as "materials I like" and "materials I don't like," but if 
these are the classes reported, the informational value to the researcher is 
limited to the user's satisfaction, for there is no clue to the actual demand. 
Users should be encouraged to fill out the second side of the sheet only if 

f they can reasonably define what type'of materials they»want. This may 
exclude some vague demands but will reduce the number of unintelligible 
responses. In the pretest, users who could specify even fktion rather than 
nonaction as the target area of their search were reffirded as "class" 
requests. Users who could not even be this specific were recorded as 
"general- browsers." 

More serious limitations of this test are related to the design of the ques- 
tionnaire ^The survey provides only limited ability todiagnose thereasefna 
user was not able to find what he she wa^s looking for, indicating only 
whether or not there was success. If a* response states tfiat material is not 
owned by the library, this could he because the library in fact does not own 
it, or the catalog is misfilec^ or because the patron simply failed to find the 
entry. These failures have oeen called "library failure" and "user failure^ 
respectively.^ 4 This test does not distinguish the two types of failure. 
Likewise, the patron niay not find an item on the $helf bedause it is checked 
opt, stolen or in use; because it is misshelved; or because the user could not 
Jind it* even-though it;is there. 

18 
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These possibilities e^be' examined within the context of this survey, but k 
will complicate the procedure of administration. One method *o estimate 
the proportion ot mistakes due to patron error is to ask a competent staff 
person to,check the item or class indicated by the patron immediately after 
the questionnaire is turned in.f" T^his procedure assumes that a trained 
person is considerably less likely to make a mistake than the average user. 
The researcher could have all or part (chosen at random) of the question- 
naire searched and verified to reach «n estimate of patron error. This 
estimate would give a clearer idea whether the availability estimate reflects 
library failure or user error. If user error is a significant factor, funds might 
be used for dearer signs in the Ubrary pr for user education programs. If 
low availability is due to.library &ilure,*an effort could be made to find the 
source of the problem^- poor catalog organization, misshelving, too few 
copies of materials, or siniRlyinacleqiia\e\ coverage. 

' 4 

However, checking and verify ing users' responses toquestions is clearly a 
tifttc-consuming job and will rrfultiply the/ minimum cost of the survey 
several times because of additional staff hours necessary. Especially tn the 
case of shelf failures, immediate verification in necessary, for if even several 
hours are allowed to lapse between the time the user searches and the time 
tl\e staff member checks the search, the material might be r&hclvcd or 
checked out. Because tlvis workload is considerable, it should be done only 
if necessary. It would probably be worth the effort to estimate patron error 
only if the availability estimate is low in the first few day s of the survey. If 
availability is,high, then user«error must necessarily Ik small. A researcher 
may decide not to try to estimate user crror^in any case because of the 
expense. It is important to note here on]y that error estimation is possible if 
preliminary results warrant the additional staff commitment. * 

Twoother limitations of this design arc apparent. First, tlic questionnaire 
does not consider users with specific reference questions. This is an inten- 
tional omission because ma*ny libraries handle phpnc requests that would 
not be captured at all by this type of survey. It wotjjd be a relatively simple 
matter to ask refcryfice personnel to keep a log of reference questions Cor the 
duration of the^survey, and would obtain results rrfcre economically than 
using the questionnaire to do so. The second limitation is that the survey 
does not provide direct results on the* availability of other facilities or 
services thc# library might offer apajrf. from materials. Public libraries 
especially are more than document delivery centers, so' only part of the use 
of the facility is captured in trus'survey. The interviewer should at least 
record the actual library use the user reports, eVen if the answer i* "no" to 
questions 1 and 4, so that an accurate description^!, facility use may be 
reached. 



Interpretation-of Results * '* v , 

. What do the results of the completed suryey mean? This is, 61 course^ 
. related to the test objectives outlined. If the researcher decides that mate- 
rials availability is too low, there are a. number of methods to remedy xhe 
problem. The number of copies of rnaterials of low availability cap be 
* increased, or the loan period for them may be shortened; or in the case of 
low f holdings estimates, additional volumes migh't^be acquired. 2 ^ For 
classes of materials, broader coverage 'or multiple copies would also, 
increase availability. Thus, a predetermined level of availability can be 
achieved for any materials in the library by ^electing an appropriate 
combination of policies. " , 

There is rio easy way to determine an acceptable level of availability; an 
example may illustrate the problem. Assume that 90% of the materials 
demanded by users are owned by the library, and that of those owned, 90% 
are on the shelf. Assume further tjja t eight of ten patrons are skilled enough 
to find the materials. These are generou$ assumptions. Thefavailafciltty 
estimate will then by 0.9 X 0.9 X 0.8 = 0.65. Thus, a user has only a 65% 
chance of finding what he wants, even under favorable assumptions. 
Merely reducing the es.timate c5f ownership or the estimate of the percent- 
ag^of the collection on the shelf to 70% will reduce the.chances of finding* 
material,to 50%.* r 'i 

. • .• i - 
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Other studies of catalog use and document delivery have yielded results in 
the 60-90% range for holdings and the £0-60% raqge for avaflabflity esti- 
mate's. Tagliacozzo and Kochen found the, success rate in catalog use for 
knowrfitem searcHes to range from an 8 1% high in the general library at the 
University of Mictygan (with 13,7% of users failing to find entries for items 
that were owned by the library), to 60.5% for Ann Arbor Public Library 
(where 7.2% of searches failed to find existing entries). These translate into 
holdings rates of 94.7% for the University of Michigan and 67.7%'for Ann 
Arbor Public Library. 27 . For subject searches, they reported 4.2% "zero- 
match" searches (Le., the librar^ held nothing on the subject) and 15.7% 
"unsuccessful" searchesti.e., the user did not like_any of the vyorks found 
on the subject) for the general library, and 14.4% zero-match and 14.4^ 
unsuccessful searches for Ann Arbor Public Library, This implies a class 
holdings rate (for subjects) of 80.9% for the general library, and 71.2% for 
Ann Arbor Public Library. 28 Gor6 reported an item holdings rate of 0.90 at 
Macalester College, as did'Lipetz at Yale, 29 ' . * ' ; » 

Shelf availability rates of items held have been repotted at 45% by Line-at 
Bath University; 32%, 39.3% and'32% at three $riti$h universities~by 



Urqyhart and Schofield; 53.8% by Smith and Grenade at the University of, 
Tenne^ee, and 48.5% in an evaluation of aacmgoing document dejivery, 
service by GoeflfcrL 30 Overall availability rates of materials (hoWiitgs^tes „ 
times she^ai1abilii>)Tiave been reportedMt 41% by Goehlert, 43-51%>by .' 
Mavor and Vaughan at'Hamline University, and 65% by Kantor at CasO 
Westem'Reserve University. 31 After a deliberate attempt to raise availabil- 
ity of materials at Macalester College (by buying duplicate^coptes o(/ 
tygh-demancl materials and by reducing unregistered borrowing^. Core*' 
was able to reportlan increase in availability from 58% to 70%, aficliater 
measured availability at 79% using different methods. 32 Kantor has sum- 
marised a Yiumber of studies of availability and concludcc4 that a rjeseaither 
coulS expeef that holdings rate, shelf rate, library error and usef^tror^ 
together combine to produce an expected availability rate of 57% for items 
'in a circulating collection, or 66% in a noncirculating collection. 33 , 

Considerably less, research has been done on availability 'of classes or 
groups of itcijis, but some results hint at what might be expected.' The 
Summit County, Ohio, survey as\cd users if they were satisfied with what 
the library had to qffer. Of those responding, 76% reported compfcfr 
satisfaction, 20% reported partial satisfaction and 1% complct^dissatisfac- 
tion. Ofi-thosc expressing otlKri^han.cojrnpletc satisfaction, 27% reported ' 
that Material was owned bUt not available, 16% that material w/as*fio| 
owned, and 20% that the lib/ary did not have enough materials of the type* 
requested, 34 At Grand Rapids, Mithkah, corresponding satisfaction 'levds 
w;ere 32% partially satisfied arid 7%jnot satisfied. 35 For the New ^H'X\c{i * 
(Conn.), Free Pubfrc Library, SchlcsSingcr reported 47.4%Tsatisficc^ll. 7% 
partly satisfied, and 20.9% dissatisfied in response to a more general ques- 
tion on satisfaction with the information rcsourccsrof the library * Because * 
of the nature of these questions, it is not possible to extract a firm estimate 
' of c lass availability, but the examples giv^otnc context within which \o 
.evaluate rcsults>of thi^survcy. \ ' 

/ » 
What has beert presented f\erc is a straightforward method to estimate types 
of library use and availability okiriaterials according to use. This kind of 
research has been used in the past to give'librarics a clue to die soifrce and 
magnitude of problems relating. to failures of users to find materials they 
scCk. What use may be made of them? Buckland lias used these measures fa . 
adjust loan policies ,and makehigh-deiyand materials more likely to be on 
the shelf. Gorfe has used these measures to determine that a concerted effort 
was'necded to supply duplicate copies of htgh-dema&d books. The objec- 
tive of all researchers has been to isolate problems which arise from tfic lack 
.of shelf availability of items already owned by the.library from problems 
that arise from the library's not owning materials demanded. Givetf thc^ 
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estimate achieved here (and^ estimate of patron error, if qne is made), the 
library, may decide tfsom^pfoblem exists in ownerships sjielf availabil- 
ity. If a problem is diagnosed, the librarian may then decide to do further 
research into the causes of failure, of may ,<uuempt to improve the perfor- 
mance the library by some changes in poli^Korjuocedures. This^urvey 
is not an end, it is, merely a means ttydetermine how well the institution 
•serves its public so that better service may be provided. This suilreyTs 
designed to make an informed estimate of the performance of document 
delivery within the reach of any library^ * , 
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-KAXERIALS aVAJLABILITT SURVET 
^ CSasple Questionnaire) 



1. Did yep coae to the library for soae particular It eat 



ftease flUl out S o. Pleaie turn this •toot orer 

this side, and go to question k. * ^ 

Please vritt dovn the nana of the ltea. V 



V 



Dots the library ova the ltea you cane In for today? (For exaaple, 
1 irlt listed Is the catalog* or In the sagetlae llstt)* v 

Tat. * * S o- If you would like the library 

to*"try to get It , please ask . 
, * at the reference desk. 



3.- Vas the-ltea-you -case In for today 



oa the fhelft 



jfes. ' Bo. If you vould like the library 

^ toxoid the ltea for you and call 

, • you vhen It Is era liable , please 

ask at the reference desk. 



Thank you for your cooperation. 
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«. Did you come Into the library looking for a certain kind of material? 

Y ea. Plee.se describe what you vent . Ho. thank you for" your cooperation. 

Works b y ' F iction flla 

(author) ~ 

Mon-flctlon t Record 



WorM *bout_ 



(subject) 



^Periodical 



Otber 



fO 
4* 



^S^^Deca the library ovn the kind of material you camtfin for todsyl ' 

nut ' ■ 



No./ If you would like the library to try to 
'set this kind of material, please ask at 
the reference desk. 



J 

the i 

Yes. -« 



6. Vex the material on the*shelfl 



Jlo. If you vould like ttJ^Urary to hold this 
~ material and caU^youvhen it is available 
p please ask at the reference desk* . 



r 



v 



_ll>ank jfou forjrour cooperation. 
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„ SCORING INSTRUCTIONS 

1. If questional ires, were not punched before distribution, punch ho J^s in the 
-forms as in the attached example, and cl ip^tbe corner from the upper right of the 
Ifem df die sheet. < 

v.- \ . > 

^fc Code responses b> tearing openjhe hole closest to the "yes M responseMor each 
^ question. A suggested coding scheme is indicated on the sample questionnaire 
JncljuSed here* The three holes along the left. side of the questions (front and, 
back) are "reserved for the availability questions. The remaining holes may be h 
*^used to code information on type of materials, type of user, or any other 
information that is to be scored. Note that the holes reservedfor "yesT responses 
^tojqut^ions I .and 1 may not be used to encode additional information, for they 
. ^provide the key to separating responses, into "item/* "class," qnd "other" -** 
group% tThese.hoIes are marked with an M x'' on the opposite side of the sheet to 
.indicate that they should not be tocn open for questions on that side.) The sheets . 
- enc1o>cifcsuggest a method to code "i;em" requests^ "class" requests, and " . 
"other" requests. • * * ■ 

3. Ome responses arc coded, scoring may proceed. Assemble the sheets sp tluklhe^. \ 
clipped cornersJiiie up,mser(^nee3leorjcepickintotheholecorresix}naingto 4V 
'yes' l 9 Question 1 , andlet die forms drop. The pack may be shaken to W sure 

all the l yes" responses have dropped. Assemble the forms that have dropped 
with tjrc clipped corners aligning, and set them aside. Do the same fo/"yes" 
..responses to* question i There should now be three stacks of questionnaires. * 

4. Take up the stack coded "yes" to question 1. Count the number of question- 
naires, and enter this number on the line marked "item searches" on the scoring 

5heel ' ' • * ' - ' Y % 

J>. Insert the necdje^into the hole corresponding to - yes"ioquesiionZJeithe"yes" 
responses drop, count them, and enter ihe number on the line marked "items 
owned." If any users have responded to question 3, say ing that the item was 
found, but did not report that the item was owned, be sure to count this response 
dftdn owned item. In other words, all sheets toiled "yes" to question 3 should ^ 
also4*e coded "yes** to question 2. If any have nqt be<m socoded,code th£m now 

* and recount the number ' * m * 

6. Insert the rteedle into the hole corresponding' to "yes" to question 3, and allow 
the forms to drop. Count ihc^iumber of questionnaires ihuldrop, and enter the 

jjpfeinfbcr on the line marked, ^iiems on shelf" on the scoring sheet, 

l! .Take upihe stack coriVd "yes-" to Question 4. Count the total number so coded 
/ and enu0he number on the line marked "class searches" on the^coring sheet. 

8. Insert ihe needle into the hole corresponding to "yes" responses to questidh 5, 
allow the forrris so coded to drop from the pack, count them, and enter the 

. number on the line marked "class owned" on the scoring sheet. (As in instruc- 
tion S^above, all "yes" responses to question 6 should also be coded as "yes" 
* responses to question 5, because a user cannot find what is not owned, so if some 
have trot been coded for question 5, code them now, and recount the number.) 

9. Insert the needle into th£ hole corresponding to "yes" to question 6, allow the 
questionnaires to drop from the pack, count them, and enter ttte number on the 
line rnarked "class on shelf." 

; • .-. / • . . • . 
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10. Take up the stack coded v "no" to questions 1 and 4. These Represent users not 
looking for materials. Count the number of these responses, and enter this 
number on the line marked "other uses^total.'Mf the test administrator wrote 
down on the form what the "other 7 purpose for each user was (as in the protest 
outlined in theappendix) then these "other" uses may be jcoded and counted as 
suggested here. These options represent a possible set of responses, and each 
hbiary should expect different responses, depending upon the facilities it offers. 
Enter the numbers on the scoring, sheet for "other uses." 

1 1 . The numbers entered on the lines marked "item searches," "class searches," and 

other uses— total" should equal the number of questionnaires collected in this 
testing session. Add these numbers^indenter the total in the line marked "N ~ ." 
Yuu may wish to double check by counting the number of questionnaires inall 
three stacks, which should equal the number "N»'' * ' 

12^ You are now ready to calculate availability value* Divide the number of "item* 
searches" by the total number of questionnaires "NT and enter this value, 
expressed as a percentage in the line marked "item requests H%agej." 

Item requests % !t ? m *earches'X*100 s 

13. Divide the number of "class searches" by jhe total numbeY of questionnaires 
"N" and enter this value* expressed as a percentage, in the line marked "class 
requests (%age)." 



/ 



i Class requests %=^_0?_ ss «*"hesX 100 



N 



14. If you wish to express percentages of item and class searches as a percentage, of 
materials requests, instead of total requests, therfsubstitute (Item searches + 
Class searches) for N in the above instructions. 

15. Calculate item holdings rate. This is the number of "items ownecf ' divided by 
the number of "item searches." Enter this value (in the form 0.00) in the line 
marked " I ten\ holdings rate." 

m ' Item holdings rate =. ^ms owrftd 



Item searches » 

16. Divide the number of "items on shelf" by the number of "items owned," and 
enter this vajiie ontherline marked -"item Shelfcrate." 

* X Item shelf rate = Items on shelf ; . 

Items owned 

17. Divide the number oP"items on shelf" by the number of "item searches," and 
enier this value on the line marked "Item availability rate.'* 

; 1 Item availability rate = Items on shelf 

f Item searches, 1 , ^ 

18, Hole: Item availability rate = Item holdings rate X Item shelf rate. 

19, Divide the numberof "class owned" by the number of "class searches" and enter 
the value on the line marked "class holdings rate." . 

</ •< ■ Classtfoldingsrate= Class owned ' 

. , Class searches - 

/ . 1 . ' 
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20. Divide the ntnriber of '.Iclass or* shelf" by the number of "class owned," and enter 
this value on'the line marked "class shelf rate. 1 * . . 

■ Class shell rate W Class op *helf - , ■ . - 
1 . * , Class owned 

21 . Divide, the number of "class on shelf" by the number of "class searches," and 
ente£ the value on the line marked 7class availability rate." „ - 

^i -i lt, _ Class on shelf * ^ 
Class availability rate -> # 

, • Class searches 

22. .NoteVClass availability rate # = Class holdings rate X Class shelf rate. 

23. Count the number of different types of materials requests for items and class 
requests (author, subject, etc.) and enter the numbers in the lines provided. 
Availability figures may be'calcuiated for each type of material in the same 
manner as for the total figures, simply by starting with the smaller number of 
questionnaires (hatcbrresponds to the type of material or type of user of interest. 

24. A scoring sheet should be kept for each test administration period, To calculate 
the overall availability rates for the entire, testing period, sum the values for; 
"item searches," "items owned," '"items on shelf," "class searches," "class 
owned," and **class on sheTf," ontaa separate scoring sheet, and calculate 
overall availability from this cumulative shee^in the same way the holdings, 
shelf, and availability rates were calculated on each separate scoring sheet. In< 
other words, find the total numbers for each of the categories of searches, owned , 
and on shelf, and calculate total availability figures from these numbers. Do not 
simply average the values calculated on each separate shed for holdings, shelf, 
andavailability rates, for the number of questionnaires in each test administra- 
tion period may vary widely, arfd so total availability rates are not merely the 
average of those on the separate scoring sheets. * 

25. In a similar manner, the total number of requests for "other" services, arid the 
* total breakdown by type of material may be calculated by summing «the values 

on each of the individual scoring sheets onto a cumulative sheet, from which 
total percentage distributions may be calculated. , 

26. Additional examination of type of request, subject breakdown, and availabiltiy 
' of subclasses of materials is possible, if the interviewer was careful to record the 

exact nature of each request. (Examples of additional analysis are included in 
the appendix.) m - - 

27. If the researcher decides that no analysis by time of day or day of week is desired, 
then soffte time may be saved by scoring all the questionnaires together follow- 
ing instructions 1-23. In this case, no cumulative scoring sheets will be needed,, 
for die entire body ot questionnaires will be scored at once.- 

\ • 
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Co^i^V (codinf for users requesting Materials) 



MATERIALS AVAILABILITY SURVEY 
(Staple Questionnaire) 



1> Did you ccae yo the library for seal particular Iteaf 

Slease fill out So. Please turn this sheet oirer 

this .side. * and go fco^question 

Please vrite dovn theSiaae of the itea.g 



M 

2. Does tbVlibrary ovn the iteaxyou caae in for today? (For exaaple, 
is it listed in the catalog, or in the aagasine'listT) 



S o . If you would like the library ^ 
to try to get it , -pleas* ask .\ 
/ . , at the reference desk. " (f Cu jf((cd} 



3. Vas -the itea you cear in for today on the shelf? 
* • 

*•«.• S S o. If you vould like the library 

to hold the itea for you and call 
t you vnen it is available, please 

t* ' ■ *** th * reference desk. 



Thank you for your cooperation. , K * 



) 



I. J>id jxSU come into the library looking for a certain kind of material? 
^ Sleaee describe vbat you vant. - H o.,. Thank you for your cooperation^ 

^ *W«by ^ Miction 



(a#hor) - 



Works ebout_ 



(subject) 



Jton-fiction. 
Periodical 



_rii« 

^Record 



5, fio ( ee the library^ ova the kind of* material you came In for today? 



r 



6, /Was the material on the shelf T 



Jto. • If you vould like the library to try to 
Set this kind of material/ please ask at 
the reference desk. 



Jto« If you vould like the library to hold this 
material and'call you*vhen it is available 
please ask at the reference desk. 



Thank you for your cooperation. 



(fa 



X 
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(coding for other users) * 

t _ 
MATERIA^ AVAILABILITY SttRYEY 

C5asple < Questionnaire ) 



1, Did you case to the library for some partiouler itea? 

Y es. Please fill out ^ g o. .Please turn thit sheet orer 

this side*, "tad go to question A. 

Ples.se vrite dovn the case of the itea. 



2. Does the Horary own the itea you esse in for today? (For *xsspl* f 
is it listed in the catalog, or in the sagaziae list?) 3 % 

y of . So. If yqu vould like the lierary 

"~**~* > , to try to get it, please ask 

* »at the reference desk. 



3. Vas the itea you case in for today 'on the shelf? 



• it you vould like the Horary % 
to bold the itea for you and call 
you when it is arailaole, please A 
aak at the reference desk. 



thank you for your cooperation. 
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%• Did you com Into the library looking for a certain kind er Material? 



Its. Please describe vh*t you vent. X § 6. Thank you Tor your coopeWlgn* 

* 

Works b y - , „ Fiction . . film ^ 

= Kon-fiction V' • * R ecord • 
^Periodical Other 




5. Does the -library ovn the kind of material you caae in for today? 



Ho. If you*would like the library, to try to 

set this kind of material, please ask st 
the reference desk* 



6, Was the material oS'the shelf? 



6, Was the 
• *fes. 



Mo. If you would like the library to hold this ^ 

aaterial and call you vhen it Is svsilable 
please ssk st the reference desk. 



ftVcfe if 



Thank you for your ' cooperation. 

'* % * 



(tW?r^ 
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SCORING SHEET 



Day- 



Date. 



Time 



Type of material: 



Author 
Subject 
Fiction 
;Nonfiction 
Periodical 
Filfn 
Record 
Other 



Item 
Search. 



■ \ 



CJass 
Search 



Item searches 
Items owned 
Items on shelf 

* CJass searches 
Class owned 
Class on shelf 



Other uses; 
Total 

Return items 
Place to study ♦ 
Reference question 
Browsing 
Use copier . 
Pick up reserve" 
Meeting 
Qther 



Item requests (%age) 
Item holdings rate 
Item shelf rate 
Item availability rate 

Class requests (%age) 
Class holdings rate 
Class sherf rate 
Class availability rate 



* r . * APPENDIX \ ' > . . ' * 

Materials Availability Survey of thc 'Champaign Public Library 

. A pretest or pilot study using the method outlined in this paper was conducted at 
the Champaign Public Library and Information Center, Champaign, Illinois, for 
four weeks in March 1979* The principal aim of tne study was to evaluate the test 
instrument and user response to it in a public library und£r normal operating 
conditions. Interviews were conducted with users as they entered the library, where 
the initial screening between item, class, and other requests was made. If the user 
reported iome purpose for visiting the library other than looking for library 
materials, their exact purpose was recorded and no further questions were asked. 
Included as "other" responses were users who said- they were generally browsing 
the collection, but who would not even specify whether they were looking for 
fiction or nonfiction. Users who could specify their materials request with any 
degree of specificity were then asked to complete the questionnaire appended ta 
this report. - • 

The interviews were all conducted by the researcher in the same general way. The 
user was asked first if there was some item he/she wanted from the library. If the 
answer was "yes," the user was directed to the front of the questionnaire and asked 
'to complete the first three questions. The user was then asked to take the sheet alonk. 
and mark availability of the item sought when 'he/she lefuthe library. If the user 
responded that he/she was not looking for some item, then it was determined it 
there was some subject or type of material desired. Users were encouraged to be as 
specific about their request as possible, and some prodding by the interviewer 
helped narrow down the request in many cases. Users were asked if there were some 
author, subject, part of the collection, or form of material that they wanted. They # * 
were then asked to write down .what type of material was desired, complete the first 
three questions on the second side of the questionnaire, and report on availability 
as they left the library. In some cases there was a question about whether a request 
should be for an item or type of material, as in the case of periodicals. If the user 
could specify any title of any type of material that they expected to see, then they 
were counted as looking for that title. Periodicals were counted as items if one tftle 
was sought, even though several issues might be desired. If several titles were 
involved, e.g., "I am looking for newsmagazines like Xime, Newsweek or U.S* 
News" thf request was counted as a class, request 

The researcher suspected that there mightbe a tendency of the users to be charitable 
when reporting availabiih f , especially for vague reqaests like "browse fiction," so 
each user was encouraged to report holdings or shelf failures if there were not 
enough material to satisfy the demand according to the user's own criteria. Users 
were told, "If youdon't find what you are looking for,pleasesay 'no* (to questions 
on availability)." The interview was conducted to encourage users to be as specific 
as they could about the type of demand they had, and as critical as possible on 
availability. r 

' .'\ ' «. & k S 

. •The author wishes to thank the Jpferd of directors of the library for permission to conduct 
this survey, and acknowledges the assistance and cooperation of Bruce flarkley and Judith 
Drescher, 



Sampling _ 

Because the interviewed was not an employee of the library ancjxould not be 
physically present at (he library for entire days, a more concentrated interviewing 
schedule than the one suggested in the text was used. Interviews^vere conducted 
every day for approximately two hours.*A sample siz£ of 400*was selected as* 
affording enough information for a reasonable 4est of the instrument, so a method 
to achieve 100 interview* per week for four weeks was needed. The library supplieB 
daily user traffic statistics that>evealed approximately 700 patrons per day -Sjnce 
no.huurly figures were available, the mean number of users per hour was estimated 
'from the daily figures. The mean was 64 per hour on weekdays and 85 per hour on 
weekends, but some Sundays experienced as many as.99 users per hour. Allowing 
five minutes per interview, a maximum of 12 interviews per hour could be con- 
ducted, which would Amply every fifth user on weekdays and every s eventh on" 
weekends. Since the researcher and fhe library decided that the instrument was not 
really appropriate, for children, and since it was suspected thatchild^enconstitutea 
larger proportion of the weekend praffic, ap estimate of every sixth person was 
deculed.for each hour*of sampling. The hour of 'sampling for^each day was 
determined with a die and "coin as outlined in the teVt. and the die was used to 
determine which of the first six users would be interviewed each day. 

As it turned out, the choice of every sixth adult was a goo^l rriaximum estimate for 
usage, for the limit of 24 interviews in d "two-hour period was reached only twice. 
Although die interviews themselves did not usually lake longer than,a minute, on 
days that the load reached twelve per hour, iu^as hard to keep track of -patron 
traffic. The result of the procedure was satisfactory from the point of view of the 
interviewer's time, for most questionnaires we re retu rned before the end of the 
A two-hourperiod, and the remaining 6nes were collected thcnextday .Tl\e choice of 
one interview period pgr day did, hW^er^present a departure from a sandom 
sample, for Sunday users are overrepreseme^rn*tlli^mple'(lj5^ of the sample, 
versus 10% in patron totals for Ociobef-December 197&. This is because weekday 
interview periods include many more slack times (4«!/interviews per hpur) than 
weekends, when user traffic is denser. I found it impra( tical,to interview more than 
qnee per day. so the result tsihatjnany weekdays are represented by ja very, small 
number of responses. Trie justification for this is that tfariatigns in user's demands 
seem more likely todifferby time of day than by dayofihe weH.aYid capturing the 
responses pf^users who come to the library on weekdayArnornings when traffic' js 
light is rriore important than representing weekday users as a group. This difficulty 
could be overcome by choosing shorter sampling times^dist|ibuted throughout the 
day, but this option was logistically impossible. Since* the principal objective of^ 
this survey was to test the method, randomness was sacrificed for convenience. • 

The researcher also decided that to econo^ze interviewing time,Users who refused 
to be interviewed would oe recorded as having refused a ncTthe next us6r would be 
interviewed. The result is that patrons who entered the library?at times when 
refusals were most likely (late afternoon and the rjoon~rT6ur accounted fprall but 
three of the refusals) arc^also oyerrepresented.'I.also decided that because fhe 
number of* users who come\jo the library several times per week is large, I^would 
interview each user only once .'On eight occasions the tarfetWr was o ne wh o had 
9 previously been interviewed \ so the next one entering the building was, chosen 
instead. , . !L * * ' - 



Resufts^Use of Materials 

Table I p/esenxs the tabulation"* of nymberpf patrons contacted, interviewed and 
counted as responses. t , . . 



table'i 

Patrols, Contacted 5 , Interviewed, Counted 



^ Users contacted 


442 




^Refusals 


29 ' 


Refusal rate 6.651 


Interviews 


*4!3 




Forms returned 




Return rate 97,1% 



Df those who refused to cooperate in the survey, only on? refused gut oT principle 
("I'm sick'of surveys"). 4 The rest were either fn a hurry or did.. not want to be 
.bothered, and they. tended to cluster around late afternoon and the noon hour, 
when people can be expected to be hurried. It should be noted th^t all oi the 
questionnaires w hich were not returned represent patrons^opfking for some-klndof 
materials, since those who were not looking *for rrf&teriafs were never asked to 
complete the availability questions.' 
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Tyjpe of use made of the library facility is present&J in table 2. The percentage of 
jrequestsjor individual items is considerably IoweiMjjan estimates made in studies 
in universities as discussed in the text. Expressed as a percentage of users looking 
for materials, tfte number of u^ers searching for known items amounts to 27.1%, 
which is considerably Idwer than the figure of 49.5% reported by Tagliocozjo and 
Kochen for Ann* Arbor Public Library. The figure is, however, closer to < that 
reported in the 1972 Grand Rapids Public Library study, where 20% of users* were 
looking for known items. There may be many reasons for the low number oti tern 
request. This library exists in a relatively small community served by a verylarge 
universjev library which may supply a larger fraction of research needs than the 
public library, so that requests which might otherwise be directed/to the public 

, library are mstead handled at the university, ft is also.possible that a number of the, 
class requests are in fact clisguised item requests, where even the interviewer's 
proddingxoulJ not get the user toireveai some particular item desired, or where the 
user had some idea of the iteoLm question, but could only remember the subject or 

^ type of material to which* it belbjircd. $ # 

Users who request materials by typj of material include the.users who .look for.a 

subje ct of ch oice and those who browse among the different collections of* the 

library. Fewfof those readers couFd specify an author that was particularly interest* 
'in^ to. (hem, either in fiction <5ii lionfiction, but fiction readers' in particular 

browsed shelves in the several subdivisions of fiction. shelving. One user said her 
.strategy wds to look first at recent fiction for new items of interest; then to proceed to, 

the gene,r>l fiction collection, where she Started'reading the i4sabout 15 years ago. 

The.obvious implication of this distribution. of search strategies is tfifat sections. 

housing each, type of material .should *be clearl/ marked. 



*< 


*- 


' ' • 'TABLE 2, . 
♦ Type of Use 

^ — , : _ 


1 

4 * * 


Use , Number 


% o/ oii U5m 


Known item searches ^ 74 * § 
ClasVof materials 199 
•fyher 128 


18.5 
t ' 49.6 
31.9 ' 


' ■ 1 TJABLE 5 
. # * Requests by Class or 3<<pe* * 




. Type , 1 Number. 


." % o/ all requests 













Particular author 


17 « 


4.2 • 4 * " " 




* Subject 

* Films - 


85 


21.2 




5 


1.2 




t Records 




4.2 . 


* 


Fiction * 0 


52 


13,0 




■ Nonaction 


85 


^21.2 # 




Periodical * * 
Mystery * 


. - 12 


3.0 


V 


.14, • - 


3.5 




Gothic w < 




• 1.5 




Science Fiction 




- 2.2 




Juvenile lit. 


■ S? v . 






A-V-equipment 




• 1.2 / 


* w 


Newspa|>er . 




0.5 




Other * k 


* . -15 . 


3.7 



•Thq^ftrc users who specified class of materitds,jiot items. Categories overlap, so pertcm 
ages do not cumulate. • ' 



4 .« 


TABLE 4 
Type of Material Sought - 


\ ' ^ 

t 




9 Sought by 
class 


Sought 6y. 
Iftero 


«* » 


% of all materials 
requests* . 


« • . 

Fiction 
Nonfiction 
Periodical- 
Newspapers 
Juvenile lit. 

. f ? lms 
w * Records 


52 
. 85 
12 

^ ♦ 2 
18 

\ - . . 5 


16 

32 ' . 

3.; 


68 
117 
19 
. 13' 
21 
5 

« • 20 


24.9 
42.9' 4 
* 7.0 • 
4.8 
7.7 

7.3 > 



r 
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Categories overlap so jjetcentages do not cumulate. 



37 . ; 



The distribution between class and hem requests is roughly the same regardless of, 
material sought. The only r^eal exceptions are newspaper requests, where most 
users specified which one was desired, and film requests, where access by individual 
. item is virtually impossible. The proportion of requests for juveniJe materials is 
linjioubtedly too low, for no children were included in the sample. The juvenile 
materials requests reported here were made by adults. * 



The large number of users who were not looking for materials reflects the wide 
range of uses to which the public library facility is put. The largest single category 
of these "other" users is composed of users returning items to the library. .As a 
group they represent successful previous searches, but tabulation of their materials 
* requests is more efficient rising circulation statistics. 



0 


TABLE 5 
Other JLJses 






Number 


- % of all users m 


* Return items f 48* 
Place to study # , 9 

. Reference question* 6 -^J 

• General browsing ,^13 
Use copy machine — " 16 
Pick up reserved item % 1 

\ Attend meeting * 4 
* w Other (including meet friends, ^ 

.bring children) * * "V • 25 


r i2.o 

2.2 
1.5 

3.2 : 
• 4.0 

1.8 
1.0 

6.2 


.Total 


* 128 


- 31.9 . 



•Many reference questions are probably buried in subject requests reported by users. 



Results— Ma terials Availability , , 4 

: ; 

The holdings rate, shelf rate, and availability rale for classes of materials and for 
items was calculated according to the instructions presenrfU in the teju. 

'//cm Holdings Ffatt • . * * 

Y*. -* • < SoughV* -/v Owned Not owned ♦ " O * * 

Items . 74 \ 64 10 

^ (86.5%) ' (13.5%) 

Item holdings rate = 0.865 ±0.078* 

^ ■ > . \ * 

Item shelf rate ' " - "* ^ * 

Owned • , On shelf tyoton shelf.' - * 

Items 64 C 47- % ' 17 5 % . * J ' * * • 

" ; • (73.4%) . (56.6%) ** 
Item shelf' rate = 0.734 ±0.108 • 



Item availability rate' * 
0.865 X 0.734 = 0.635 ifcO.l 10 % < ' * 

* •ConfiGfencre interval at 95% confidence level, al are all intervals Reported. 

r ^ 
The size of the original sample and the percentage of item requests combined to 
produce a number of item requests below the level desired for reliable results. A 
confidence interval in the range of ±0.05 would have been preferred, but with the 
proportion of item requests at 18.5%, an original sample si2e of 1892 would be 
required to get the 350 item requests necessary to reduce the confidence interval to 
5%. Nevertheless, the estimate of availabil ity of items is w iihin the expected range of 
availability, judging from other studies of availability, and is certainly above 50%. 
^Cantor's estimate of a "typical" availability score of 0.57 is consistent with the 
estimate for Champaign. • l . 

Class holdings rate 1 % * * * • 

c . * , Probably Probably No 
» Sought Owned /% j» « . j 

v b Owned* Wot owned response 

Classe's' 199 183 - 4 * .6 -\ « 

(94.8%> (2;i%) (3.1%) 

Class holdings rate = 0.948 ± 0.0&I. # 

•' Probably owned y includes subject requests for materials in a form other than that held by 
the library on thai subject. For example, the user wants an entire book, alld the library holds 
only a general work including the subject requested and others. 

Class shelf rate % , 

Owned On shelf I*ot on shelf . . 

Classes. 183 156 27 

(85.2%) (W,8%) - , 

Class shelf rate = 0.8£2 ± 0.051 

t Class.availability rate . ^ 

' 0:948 X 0JB52 = 0.808 i 0.056 ■ # 

• Asxxpected, the availability estimate for classes of items is higher than me estimate 
for individual items. This isdue to me facts thatthelibrary holds more than'oae, 
item on most subjects, and that many of the requests ate ratlyr vague. The concept* 
of •'class" includes requests as specific as "illustrations of flowers, especially of one 
called scarie t pimpernel" and as generates^ ^CLicni.' , The inclusion of specific apd 
vague fequests can be expected to imply aJiigher availability rate tjaan for specific 
requests alone, but to counteract this implication is the instruction to users to 
report a failure if there were nothing on the shelves they waated. Failures include 
science fiction readers whd found nothing that struck"lheir fancy, asnvell as users 
who wanted something very specific, such as "a film on industrial safety/ 1 These 
two tendencies counterbalance each other. The interpretation of class availability 
should be that it is the probability that users looking for some type of material 
which inclucfesmore than oneitem will findenoughof thatmateri^I to satisfy their 
request on the shelf. Considering that certain kinds of requests will cluster at. a 

. givep time (this wa$ a springtime sample with four requests for gardening books, 
arid included two requests for Grefck mythology on the samcT.riight--.for a class 
assignment), z performance ,of J80% is certainly respectable/ In the case qf class 



availability, thefconfidence interval is narrower due to the larger sample size and 
higher estimate of availability, and lendsgreater reliability to the result. 

The Champaign librafy has taken some ste*ps tcftmprpve availability of classes of 
items. Limits are set on the number of items of certain types that may be borrowed 
by one person ai one time. Fctf example^ the library limits the numberof nonfiction 
books on any one subject (derilted as having the s^ame Dewey numberf>efore the 
decimal). This paiticular policy certainly increases the likelihood that subsequent 
users will find something on the shelves. An option that Could be considered within 
an automated circulation system (not really practical for a manual system) is to 
relate the nuftiber of volumes allowable on any subject to the demand for that 
subject,»much as Buckland has suggested altering circulation for items in higTN 
demand. Another possibility .would be to reduce the loan period for high -demand . 
subjects or types, of .material, or a combination of limiting both numbers to be 
circulated and loan period. One patron complained that the limit of three books on 
any subject was unfair to him, because he was interested in materials that had not 
circulated in years. Wjihin the manualcirculation system now in operation (micro 
film > r fine-tuning of circulation policies by individual subjects is not really possi- 
ble, bdt with automation, high- or low -demand subjects could be flaggtxi for 
changes in policy as welt as for acquisition of new materials, 

•Table 6 prteems failures in selected types of material reported by users who 
requested these by class and by item. These figures are presented for purposes of 
illustration only, no significance should beattached to failure rates for any panic u 
lar class, because^tho number^ involved are simply too small to produce reliable,, 
availability estimates. Failures reported in table 6 are translated into availabiliy/ 
rates in table 7. j , - * 

TABLE 6 ' 





Searched 


type not 


Type not 


Searched 


Item nqt y * 


Item not 




by type' 


quitted * 


on shelf 


by xtein 


towned 


on shelf 


Fiuion 


52 


2 


\ 


16 


2 \ 


7 






(3.8) 1 


(7.7) 




(12.5) 


(43.8) 


Nonunion 














subjects 


85 


9 


* 18 


32 


6" 


2 




(I0.6) 2 


(21.2) 




(18.8) 


(6.3) 


, Periodical 


12 ' 


0 


1 


7 . 


1 


2 




r 


t 


(8.3) 




(H.3) 


(28.6) 


♦ * 3 

Newspapers ' 


2 


0 


0 


11 


0 


2 


* * * 




* 








(18.2) 


Records. * 


17 


0 


1 * 


3 


0 


3 








(23.5) 






(100.0) 


• Juvenile - 


18 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 - . 



I. Figure* in parentheses are failure |xrr< outages for kind of material searched in 
3 way specified." , ' • 

.2. Int hides material listed as "probably owned" in presentation qf class holdings 
rale. 1 * * ' . m - 

For newspapers and periodicals "not owned" means title not owned, and "not on' 
shelf* means issue svas in use or (in cast* of red en t issue) not received by the 
library, and jVrhaps not published yet. ' ,* 
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. , TABLE'?. * ! ;. 
Availability sy Kinp of \Uterial 



• 


CHR 


PSK ■ 


CAR* 




Fiction* \ 


b^6 :'■ 


0.92' 




* 0.88 


• Nonaction 


0.89 


0.76 


■ # , r 0.68* 


0.81* 


Periodical 


v 1.00 


0.92 


0.92- 


0.86 


% Newspapers 


1.00 


1:00 


1.00 


j.oo 


Records 


1.00 


, 0,76 


r 0.76 


.1,00 


Juvenile 


*' 100 


1.00 


1.00 


> * ; i.oo 



ISR ' IAR 

0i6, 0.44 
0.92 • 0.75 ' 

0.67 6.57 

a82 0,82 

0.00 ' 0.00 

1.00 1 1.00 



•Confidence interval for*fjction is ±0.09; for nonfiGtion* i*Q4Q. The rest of the figures 
represent too Small a number for any reliability. • 



As expectet}, the nunjber of failures increases as requests become more specificThe 
number of failures for item requests for fiction is particularly noteworthy. "This is 
due to thejiumber ofjequests for recent fiction and best sellers the library receives. 
In the case of fiction, all the items reported as not owned Were either on order or 
untKt consideration for orcler at the time of the survey. The library provides a rental < 
collection of recent, hest sellers for those who are willing to pay not to wait for 
high-demand- iterris^^o of the sheif failures for fiction represent users who were 
• unwilling to pay the rental fee. Both were on reserve or, hold lists for the items they 
sought Th£ library maintains an active reserve program to supply items to users, 
and fiilsjome 9)0 requests per mon th by calling the user when the item requested is 
available.'* • , t • . 4 v . *4g 

UjsersWith specific requests are al^rnpj^Iikely.to bring failures to theattentiono/ 
^the h'tery .staff- Users who did not find materials owned or on the she^f were asl^ed 

if triey riad asked a staff member about their request. This w^s done to! reduce the 
^tmount of checking the researcrier would have to do to* verify failures, but it also .* 

produced results interesting in jtbeir^pyn right (see* tables 8 arid 9). 



TABLJE 8 4 • 
Materials not Owned 



Y ♦ * 


Vfc Not owned . *V Askedstaff 


% Asking staff . 


? .Class seatdfc 
hem search- v 


/ "V 10 .„*! % 5 V 
. V 10 -7 - I 

" —7 * T7— 


' *so • 

* . 70 « ' 



i ' * 

Although these numbers are v too small for statistical reliability, they suggesjt that 
"tiserfare about as likely to bring shelf failures as collection failures to the attention 
,of the staff (usually to reserve an item), 'but the results also: indicate trial item 
searches are more likely to be\broug&t to the attention of the staff than subject or 



. TABLE 9 - 
'• Materia^ Not on .Shelf 





Nofon shelf 


AskcS staff - 


, % Asking staff 


Class search 


27 


8 


• so'. 


Item search 


17' 




. 88 



type-of-material searches if they result in failure. This may be because the reserve 
program is tailored to individual items, and users who search by type or sulyectdo 
not go the extrj^step to identify specific items, to put on hold, even when this step is 
specifically suggested to them (as it was in the ease of this survey). 

, * ' * - - ; * 

Finally, it is possible to break down failures by subject of inquiry. The results are 
presented in table 10. While some degree of confidence may be associated with Ae 
distribution of demands between subjects (± 6% in most cases), no significance, 
should be attached to availability estimates within each^ubject group. Availability 
estimates are presented only for il 1 ustratipnal purposes, and suggest areas of further 
consideration. As pointed, out in the text, this»a*vailability test ? was designed to 
.provide a general picturepf availability and suggest,possible areas of concern. To 
establish reliable estimates for indiviSual'subjects wpuld require further study. 

Result^ General Satisfaction 

* To fill the remaining space on the questionnaire, the library cfiose to ask users 
about their general satisfaction with the library and their general opinion about the 
availability of materials in the library (see table 11). Users were asked to respond to 
ese questions based on their gas t experience with the Champaignlibrary before 
ey looked for their current demand. For scoring ease, users were offered only a 
"yes" and, "no" opiionon the sheet, but some ci)ose to enter some intermediate 
response (e.g., "at times"). For scoring purposes,, any, response other than an 
unqualified "yes" was scored as a negative response. Jf here were nine users who 
were in the library for the first time and could not answer the question. 

* * * • 
The results of this question confirn>the interviewer's impression about the attitude 

pi the users toward the library's service. Only i^of the usewsaid they^ were 
generally unhappy with the library. Of the 25 users who responded "no" to either 
question, only 5 answered "no" to both, which suggests that opinions about the 
documenj delivery performance of the library are not closely relate^ ta general 
satisfaction (although the researcher believes that if availability estimates had been 
lower than (he 80% level, a closer relationship between these two resppnse catego- 
ries ^yoiJld have been discovered).- * T ' * 

'Results— Gost f , \ , • ' ' : ' " 

One of jthe primary-goals of this pilot §tudy was to estimate the actSST cost of 
collecting, responses, scoring answers and tabulating results, of the survey. The 



TABLE 10' * 
Failures by Subject 



Type failures Item Failures 



EncyclopediasVIndexes 

Sociology/Psych/ 
AhihropyEduc. 

Business/Economics 

Jteligion/Mythology 

Public health/safety 

' ■ ■) 

. .Health/Medicine 

. Agriculture/ 
Gardening 

Science/Math/ 
Engineering 

Recreation/Sports 

AuiomouV^ 

Cooking' Nutrition 



Home repair/ 
Decorating 



0 



* Photography/Arts 
< Crafts/Hobbies 
' p Music/Dance, 
' English language 

Foreign language^ 
• Genealogy/riistory 
' Travel 

Biography 



7 C 
. 2 
i 3 
- 3 

7 

' 6 
3 

, 3 

V 3 

1 

8 



2/ 

4 

1 

I " 
2t 

1 

•0 ' 
0 , 
1 

2 
0 

r 
o 

' o 
i 

6' 
• 2 



5 
12 
4 



0 . 
0 
0 
0 



Total 


' Failures 


Availability 


2 


0 


l.oa 








9 


7 


< 0.22 


'(7.3) 
21 


6 


0.71 


(16.9) 
6 




' 0.50 


(4.8) 
$ 


. 1 


0.67 


(2.4) 
' 4 


. 2 


0.50 








5 


- * ' 1 


' , x o.so 


(4.0) 




/• 8 


*^0 ' 


l.oa 


- 5 


1 


0.80 * " 




1 


0.67 


3 




0.67 






g 


2 


0.7$ 


(6.5) 


0 


1.00 


(5.6) 
5 


* ( 1 


* 0.80 • 


.(4.0) 
4 


' 0 


* l.OO: 


• (3.2) 
3 


\ 

• 

0 


LOO 


' (2,4) 
1 


1 


0.00 


• (0.8) 
12 


6 


0.50 


(9.7) 
12 


3 


0.75 


(9.7) 
3 


2 


0.33 * 


(2.4) 


=3> 





•Numbers in parentheses represent percentage of "total demand. 
tUseii wanted circulating copies of reference books^ 



. objective was to developamanagerialty .useful tool that could ^administered with 
'. relative ease and minimal cost. Users were interviewed and given a Short question- 
' naire so (ha t a high rate o'£ questionnaire return could 6e achieved. Later, the forms 
were/ tfunched and coded for keysoh scoring to enable quick and accurate tabula- 
tion of results. It was intended that interviewing, colleqjrng responses and coding 



TABLE 11 - "V. 

Patron Satisfaction . * 



Looking for item 
Usually finil? 

^nerally satisfied 

Looking fortlass 
Usually find? 

Generally satisfied ' 

• ; Total 

Usually find? 

" 1 ~ - * • 
. Generatty Satisfied 





Yes , 


No 


First- time 






* , 


< 




61 


9 


' . 3 




(W - 


(13)^ 






68 


. 3 


3 * 




(96) . 


w 






179 


13 






(93) 


(7) 






. 187 


5 


6; 




- (97) 


; (3j 






' 240 


22 


9 - 




, (92) 


' m 






• 255 


« 8' 


9. 




% (97) 


* (3> 





•Numbers in barentheses represent percentage of those.responding. 
tConfidence interval for satisfaction .is ±3%. 



responses could be done by clerical personnel or trained volunteers. Final tabula- 
tion and scoring was designed to 5e done by the researcher. The cost of this pretest is 
estimated to "be: 



Time: 



50.00 
1.75 
2.00 



hrs. Administer questionnaire 
fcrs. , Punch' ' ' ' # . 
hfs. Code 4 



$3.75 hrs. Clerical time *@ $3.75 = $201 ,56 

1.0 hrs. Calculate sampling . 
3.5- hrs. Scoring * 
2.0 /hrs. Tabulation of results 

6^5 *• hrs*. Professional time @ $7.50 = $48.75 

$17.00 



Materials: Printing 500^uestionnaires 
Total 



$267.51 



This figure is probably inflated, from what ordinarily might be expected in the 
clerical time aspect,* Because, as was suggested- in, the section on sampling> a 
relatively inefficient sampling technique wa # s used. One that used more intervals* 
(e.g., of one-half hour each) could be expected to achieve a higher iriterview-per- 
hour rate* On trie other hand, the estimate may be low for professional time, 
because, although the figure represents the actual time it took to calculate avail- 
ability rates and distribution otdernand, the researcher was prorjably more familiar 
with the procedure than someone doing this .for, the first time. The estimate 
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presented is the costof ihe basic tabulation of ihe results of item and classavailabil- * 
ity, type of use, and the questions on general expectations and satisfaction. The ; - 
additional breakdowns by subject ahd type of request took approximately five more, 
hours to tabulate. Because the number of questions was greater than on the form 
outlined in (he text, a more complicated scoring procedure was used. Copies of the 
questionnaire and the keysort coding scheme used follow. * 




J- ■ 



• • ...•'./ 



Chaspeign Public Library and Inforaatlon Center 

» , Materials Available; Survey 

The library 1 la conducting this surrey vlth the help of the Graduate 
School of Library Science to .f lad out bov.vell we aeet your demands "V. 
for material*. Please answer the questions that apply to you. „ 

. ( - " „ 

1. Did you coafcito the li^rarjffor soae particular It eat' i>, 
Yes* ' - . to. Please ium-tbis sheet oyer 



and go to question 6. 



Pltase write dovu the naae'of the Itea. 



2. Co you usually find whet you vant In the library? v . 

v * 
. Yet. Xo. ■ 

*• ( 

1. .Are you generally satisfied/ with the library? * 

' Tee! m to. 

* » - * * •**«* 

- 4, Does' the library own the item you came in for today? {For exasple 
Is. It listed In the cetaljg, or In the stagaslne list?) 

Y es. - *,j_»o. Did you ask a staff aeaibcr aboufc 

" • this ltea? __Yes ^So. ^ 

• If you would like the library, to try 

' r to get it t \plesie ask the staff at a 

* i the "Reference Desk. * \ 

* 5. Vas the #ea' on ^the shelf? ^ . * 

* Yes. * H o. Eld' you ask a staff senber about. 

~ * , this Itea? _Yes _Ko. 

If you* would like the library to hold 
■* . th* ltea for you and call you when It is 

available, please ask the staff at 
, the Reference Desk. 



Thank you for your cooperation. 
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, 6\ Did you come, into the library looking for ft certain kM of ■aterial? 

Tea. Sleaae describe what you vmt. Ko. ' Thank you for your cooperation. 



MorU by_ 



(author) " 



Film 



Fiction 



Work* about 



% (subject) 



Record ' w >~ ; Moo-fiction^ • * pothic 

jtrt print . periodical* Veatarn '« . - * 

Other 1 . _ pelenca fiction 



7. tto you usually find >»ttrlal' youSwt in the library' 
Tea* \ ' *>• * 

^> 

6, Are you generally aatlafled with the library? 

, Yea. - " > • *>♦ 

9, Doea the library own the material you case in for today? 



7^ 



jto.- sid you aak a ataff member about tbla 

■eterial? _Jfei ___*>." . ' 

If you would like the library to try to ge^ it, 
pleaae aak the ataff at the Reference Peak, 



10, Vaa the material on the ebeUt 
. Yes. 



Thanfc you for your, cooperation., 



M o. Did you aak e ataff member about thia A 

- material? _Yea Ko r 

If you would like the library to hold thia 
material for you and call you when it ia 
available, pleaae aak 'the ataff at the 
Reference Desk* 
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_ (codlnf for user* requesting materials) 

A A i Chaapelgn Public Library end Information Center A 

' " Xite'rUil AraUaUlt: Surrey ((***•/»*'*••) 

<r * • 

, The litrtxy la conducting this surrey vlth the help of the Graduate 
School of library Science to find out nov veil ve Beet your, demands 
' for eaterlala. Please ansver the questions f hat . apply. to you. 

1. Sid you cose to the library for soae particular ltea? < 
9l ■ Y ea. * So. Please turn this sheet oyer ^ 

Please write dovn the naae of the ltea. t 



2. Do you usually find vhat you vant In the library? 

Yes. * 0 ' ^ 

' 9 

3. Are you generally satisfied with the .library? 
Yes. j Bo. 

a. Does the library ovn the ltes you cane In for today? (For exanpl£ 
> Is It listed In the catalog, or In the cagazlne list?) 



p, — 1 T> T ss 

Jj S o. ✓ Did you ask a/fttaff w 

"1 this ltea? Jtes _Jfc 

1 If you would like the 

*— ■ to get It r please ash 



i So. \ . 

i the library to try rVtWf 
i ash the staff at — 
the Reference Desk* 



5. Vas the* ltea on the*shelf* 

Y es. , ' So. Did you ask a/*taff aeaber abouC 

» / ; this ltea? jMfes So. « 

. If you would like the library to hold 
the ltea for you and call you when It Is 

V \ available, please ask the staff at ./ 

• ^fe. . the Seference Desk. - Y^$f 

• # < '•* # , . • 

Y***^ Thank you for your cooperation. * 




6\ Did you come' into the library looking for a certain kind of"*aterialT 

Ho. thank you for your cooperation. 



^ tei. Pie a«e describe vhat you vant 

Works h y 



V6rka about 



(aiithor) 
(subj ect ) 



nm 

i R ecord "t 
A rt print 
Othe rs' 



_Tiction 
Jion- fiction 
Periodical 



_Hystery 
Gothic 



• ; '* / 

7, Do -you usually find material you vant in the libraryT 

Yes* L-JJo. \ 

*• ^ « . 

^ 8'; Are you .generally' satisfied with the library^ < . 

9. Does the library own the material you came in for today T 

• '* Ye*. 



Western * . M 

Science fiction^ 



Ko, Did you ask a/staff member about this U&4 
.-material? , / Yes JJo. 



If you would like/the Ubrary^to\try to «et 
-please ask £he staff at the Reference Desk. 



10. Vas the material oh. the shelf t 
Yes. 



_ . f — - 

Hoi DidVou ask a staff member about this 
-material? ijfes _J»o. 

If-you would like the library to hold; this 
'material for you and call^you when It Is 

available, nlease^ask the staff at the 

Reference Desk. 



■ y, 



Thank you for your cooperation. 



•V * 



, I (coding for other users) » f 

- " Chaspilga Public Library and Infomatlon Center * 

Kateriala ATailable£ 



The library is conducting this surrey vith to* help of the Graduate 
School of £ibrery<Science-4a find* out hov veil ve aett your desanda 
for aaterlala. Fleaae answer* the queetions^ that apply to you. — 

In Did you cooe to the library for eoae particular it eat 

$a. Please turn this sheet over 
and go to qutstion 6. 

Please write down the paae of^the itea. 



2. Co you usually find what you vant In the ilbrery? 
Yea.. Ho, \ • . 



3. Are you generally sstiafied vith -the -library t . 



Tea. 



U.* "Doe* the libraxyjown the 'i tea you^cane Ihjfor ,todayT *(ror exasple * 
*-frls 1% Ifateditt the catalog^qrHq *ho riagazia«t,lUt>) • 

* - ■ ■ * J ■ ■ ; t • * • • ,v 

So.* pit yoo/esk a ataff neaber about 0 
~~y thia-itemt v _5!Cea _Bo'. « 



» • _ ^ . - t « " * ' ^Y*^. / £ "it ^cou would IJdte the library to try* 

" ' 'a 'VNo -/ J> tQ gei.lt >! fleaae aah^the ataff at * 



Tea. 



*^5. V& a the Itea on the shelft a <o « - 

<, ^Icf^* Wd*yoU ask a rtaff ce aber a bout 

. * ^ , *4Ui iteaK 
^ If you voum 
' the itesi 

% - p araiUbl*^ pleaae'asfc the^at^ 

' the Reference' f 



Thanh you'foV your cooperation,. 




4 O 




6. Did you com into the library looking for a certain kind of .materiaiy */ [fifc flU* - 



Tee. Flcase describe what you want. 

. .Vorks,by_ 



• 7^ f Of , Taj 



(author J T 



Works ebout_ 



. (subject) 



Thank you fo»>your cooperatib 

— t s 

* T Un F iction 
Record M oo-fiction 

" Art print . periodical 

Other » ^ 



_Hystery Jf^ # *" 

Gothic^ l : , • 



Western' 



7., Do you uaually^iod material you vant in the library! * 

8. Are you generally satisfied vith the library! 

"~ """" " * - * 

■ ^. Does the Horary own the material you came in for today T > 



__8elence fiction 
• » 



(fa ; 



_V_ Tes» 



10.' Vu the materiel on the shelf? 
Tee. . 



Thank you for your cooperation* 



Jto. Did you Mk a staff member, about this 
naterial T Jjfes _*o« 

If you would like .the library to try to geW jt^ , ' 
please ask the staff at the Reference Desk. 



? 



Did you ask a staff member about this 
material? Ijfes Mto. . « 

jfyou would like the library to hold this 
material for you and call you when it is 
available, please jaik the staff at the 
Reference Ds*k« 
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' SCORING SHEET. 



. Date. 



_Tftne_ 



No. Item , 
NovType - 
* No. Other . 



, - item 

^uthor —t — : — u 

'.Subject - — 

..mm ^ „' m ' : 

' Record .* — - 

Art print * ^ — i ^ — ■ — — 

Fiction * — t — _ i. 

Nonncuon _ — , — - * 

Periodical' Z ^ 

MysUfy , - . 

Gothic ' ^ : - 

^Western> v— — ; 

. Science - : /* ' «i 

fiction ! — 

,^Other_„ _ 1- V— 

> 
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